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letter to Lafayette, who felt with Jefferson that the president
under the new constitution might be a danger to the republic.
"There cannot, in my judgment," Washington wrote, "be the
least danger that the President will by any practicable intrigue
ever be able to continue himself one moment in office, much less
perpetuate himself in it; but in the last stage of corrupted morals
and political depravity: and even then there is as much danger
that any other species of domination would prevail. Though,
when a people shall have become incapable of governing them-
selves and fit for a master, it is of little consequence from what
quarter he comes/'

Over the whole Convention still hung the dread of future
tyranny as well as of immediate anarchy. The delegates were sure
that unless anarchy could be avoided, an early despot was certain
to appear, as in the classic pattern of republican failure. They
"believed that anarchy could be at least postponed by the estab-
lishment of an adequate central government, but they could only
guess what powers would make it neither too weak for security
nor too strong for liberty.

It may seem strange that they were willing to give the execu-
tive the power to veto legislative acts. The state assemblies under
the Crown had bitterly resented the veto of their acts by the royal
governors. The Declaration of Independence had made its first
charge against George III that he had "refused his Assent to
Laws, the most wholesome and necessary for the public good."
But under the various state constitutions since independence
there had been a rush of hasty and uncurbed legislation by the
states. More laws had been put on the statute books, according
to Madison, in the past eleven years than in a century before.
The legislatures had passed laws which were encroachments on
the executive powers of the Continental Congress. The Virginia
plan, in a clause already accepted by the committee of the whole,
gave the national legislature the power to negative state laws
"contravening . . . the articles of union or any treaties subsisting
under the union.'* The national executive now being instituted
must be given power to resist similar encroachments on the part
of the national legislature. This was, as Wilson had expressed it,
"raising the federal pyramid to a considerable altitude." And
eight out of ten of the Convention delegations were in favor of it.